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Eight Thousand Teachers in Annual Meeting 


Teachers estimated to number in excess of 
8000 attended the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in Syracuse November 
27th-29th. The program followed the usual 
custom of providing a few general sessions, 
meetings of the house of delegates, and numer- 
ous sectional meetings. 

The speakers at the 
general sessions in- 
cluded Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, Presi- 
dent Ferry of Hamil- 
ton College, President 
Farrand of Cornell 
University, Chancellor 
Flint of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, President Cut- 
ten of Colgate Univer- 
sity, Senator F. M. 
Davenport and the Rev. 
Dr Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 

The officers elected 
for the ensuing year 
are as follows: presi- 
dent, Albert Leonard, 
superintendent of 
schools at New Ro- 
chelle; vice president, 
Clara B. Springsteed, 
assistant superintendent 
of schools at Amster- 
dam; members of the 
executive committee, ] 
Harry De W. De Groat, 
Cortland, Rosaline Mar- 
tin, Niagara Falls, and 
Ruth M. Johnson, Port Leyden. Albany was 
selected as the place of meeting next year. 

A resolution calling for the establishment of 
the office of field secretary was adopted after 
considerable discussion. This will be a salaried 





Albert Leonard, President of New York 
State Teachers 


position, appointment to be made by the execu- 
tive committee 

A proposition to divide the State into zones 
and to have in each sectional meetings of the 
state association was lost by a vote of 155 to 
134, after much debate 

A constitutional amendment providing that 
the president of the 
association shall not be 
eligible to succeed him- 
self was held over until 
the 1923 meeting for 
final action. 

The report of the 
resolutions committee 
was adopted without 
debate. The report 
recommended : 

Extension of the time 
in which teachers can 
enter the pension fund 
and partake of its bene- 
fits to July 1, 1923. 

That reports of the 
financial conditions of 
the society be audited 
by a public accountant. 

That the association 
pledge unqualified sup- 
port of the movement 
to grant absolute ad- 
ministrative freedom to 
school boards. 

That the association 
pledge support to the 
Association oe . . 

plea for higher salaries 
of educational depart- 
ment workers, and larger appropriations to 
state normal schools. 

That the thanks of the association be ex- 
tended to the Committee of Twenty-one for 
its report upon rural school conditins. 
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Desirable School Legislation 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association at its opening session in 
Syracuse on November 27th, Dr Frank P. 
Graves, Commissioner of Education, emphasized 
the need of certain legislation to effect im- 
provement in both city and rural schools. 

Most of our educational problems are deep- 
rooted in financial soil, Doctor Graves said. 
“ People outside the field of education visualize 
its functions as if they were still practically the 
same as they were 30 years ago.” 

“In the cities it is frequently asked how we 
can make such enormous expenditures for 
schools, with the growing demands of other 
city departments. How can we expect the 
municipalities to keep up their streets, parks, 
water supply, sewers, lighting, police, fire pro- 
tection, and health supervision, when such 
large requests are made for the schools? The 
ordinary budget and the statutory limitation on 
taxes, it would seem, will not stand it. Here 
we must revert to our axiomatic principle and 
stand squarely on the primacy of the State in 
education. The schools do not belong to the 
city and should not be considered among its 
municipal expenditures. If they are to be 
classified in the general city budget, they will 
invariably get the small end of it. And yet 
the schools should be in a higher category than 
all the other community interests, for they alone 
deal with the future, rather than merely with 
the present, and they constitute the agency par 
excellence that seeks an uplift of existing con- 
ditions. The primacy of the State in educa- 
tion must, therefore, be made patent to all 
people, and every school board given the 
specific right to determine, within reasonable 
limits, the amount of funds they need, and to 
certify the same levy without interference. 


City School Law 

“Our city school law recognizes this only in 
part. The law is a compromise, and, like all 
compromises, is far from satisfactory. In 
order to pass it, an effort was made to meet 
differing local conditions and to obtain the ap- 
proval of various city officials. But forty-nine 
out of the sixty cities in New York virtually 
have financial independence. Sixteen of the 
third-class cities are in school districts not 
coterminous with the city, and the boards of 
education there prepare their own budgets and 
collect their taxes through their own officers, 


without interference by the city. Seven other 
cities have boards of education with independent 
power to determine the amount to be expended, 
and levy and collect school taxes on a separate 
roll. There are twenty-six cities where the 
school taxes are levied and collected with the 
city taxes, but the boards of education have 
either primary or ultimate control over the 
amounts to be expended for school purposes. 
In these forty-nine cities with financial inde- 
pendence, the schools are successfully main- 
tained to the satisfaction of the taxpayers of 
the districts, and the educational welfare of 
the children is fully promoted and protected, 
and it seems only reasonable that the same in- 
dependence of action upon the part of school 
authorities should be permitted in all cities of 
the State. In the other eleven cities — Albany, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Schenectady, Syra- 
cuse, Troy and Yonkers—the problem of 
financing and administering our school systems 
becomes acute because the city officials in many 
instances have seriously embarrassed the school 
authorities in the expenditure of school funds. 


Rural Legislation 

“Difficult as school progress has been ren- 
dered by inadequate financial support in the 
cities, it at least can be accomplished whenever 
the urban districts are enabled and willing to 
use the support for schools that they can amply 
afford. The rural districts, on the other hand, 
as at present constituted, simply do not possess 
the means, however good their intentions, and 
no species of legerdemain has yet been devised 
to furnish first-class schools without money. 
In consequence, school conditions in rural dis- 
tricts, with certain striking exceptions, have 
not changed greatly during the past twenty 
years. The specialized type of instruction, to 
meet individual and community needs, and the 
large and specialized buildings, adapted to 
modern demands and under competent care and 
supervision, which have become the rule in the 
cities, are rather the exception in the country: 
and the hest teachers and administrators, at- 
tracted by the larger salaries, better living con- 
ditions, assured tenure, professional companion- 
ship, and opportunities for growth and pro- 
motion, have largely been drained off into the 
cities. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Winfield A. Holcomb, Principal of Geneseo 
State Normal School 


Mr Holcomb Appointed 
Principal of Geneseo 


The Commissioner of Education has an- 
nounced the appointment of Winfield A. Hol- 
comb as principal of the State Normal School 
at Geneseo, upon recommendation of the local 
board of managers. He will succeed James V. 
Sturgess, who resigned last July after having 
served as principal for 15 years. Mr Holcomb 
has been acting principal since the opening of 
school in September. 

Mr Holcomb’s elementary education was ob- 
tained in the rural schools of the State. He 
was graduated from the Fredonia State Normal 
School in 1886, and subsequently completed ad- 
ditional work in science, mathematics and 
Greek. 

After serving as a high school principal for 
4 years, he accepted the office of school com- 
missioner of the second district of Chautauqua 
county. He was reelected to this office for 5 
terms, serving until January 1906. At that 
time he resigned to accept a position in the 
State Department of Education as inspector of 
high schools. He afterwards became succes- 


sively, inspector of teachers training classes 
and training schools and assistant director of 
the Examinations and Inspections Division. 
Last July he was appointed Chief of the Bureau 
of Teacher Certification. 

During the past 10 or more years Mr Hol- 
comb has been frequently called upon to take 
part in teachers conferences in various sections 
of the State. He was called upon to discuss 
methods of teaching, school management, school 
organization, school administration and other 
similar subjects. During his long experience 
in educational work he has been’a close student 
of educational problems and has done consider- 
able demonstration teaching He has always 
kept closely in touch with the practical as well 
as the theoretical side of school work. 


Gibson Reelected to 
State Retirement Board 


Charles S. Gibson, principal of Brighton 
School, Syracuse, was unanimously reelected a 
member of the State Teachers Retirement 
System at a meeting held in Syracuse on 
November 27th. The action was taken at a 
meeting of delegates chosen by participants in 
the fund, about 250 being present. 

The meeting was solely for the purpose of 
reelecting a successor to Mr Gibson, whose term 
had expired. His name was the only one 
placed in nomination. The chairman of the 
»f Rochester, 


meeting was George H. Walden 
and the secretary C. L. Mosher of Saratoga 
Springs. 


ee 


Rural School Health Contest 


A rural school health contest is being carried 
on among the rural schools in Oneida county 
under the direction of the Oneida County Home 
Bureau. Each school is credited with counts 
based on daily scores, which include drinking 
milk, full bath at least once a week, brushing 
teeth once a day, sleeping with windows open, 
eating fruits and vegetables. Monthly scores 
are determined by whether the children are up 
to normal or if those underweight are gaining. 
Additional scores will be based on medical ex- 
amination given by the local health officers. 
At the end of the school year scales will be 


awarded to the winning school. 
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The New Buffalo Continuation School 


The board of education of the city of Buffalo 
has leased and altered a three-story brick build- 
ing at Georgia street and Caldwell place in 
which to house the Central Continuation School. 
The school was opened in its new home on 
October 2d. The building provides nine class- 
rooms, two of which are equipped for instruc- 
tion in commercial subjects. The first floor is 
used for instruction in industrial activities for 
boys, having rooms for woodworking, metal 
working, electrical work and drafting. The 
third floor is devoted to girls’ work, having in 
addition to classrooms two sewing rooms, one 
cooking room and one homemaking room. An 
assembly room is provided on the second floor 
and a cafeteria on the third floor. 

All working children under the age of 17 
years are required to attend the school for one- 
half day a week. It is expected that the regis- 
tration will reach five thousand before the close 
of school in June 1923. 

In his report to the State Department of Edu- 
cation relative to the new school William J. 
Regan, director of continuation schools of 
Buffalo, says: 

“The responsibility of this type of school is 
very complex. Working children engaged in 
varied occupations present problems in individual 
differences which from a pedagogical stand- 
point call for special treatment. The courses 
of instruction given in the school are designed 
to meet these individual differences and are in 
consequence of a great variety. For this rea- 
son the equipment is of flexible character and 
the building has been planned so that all the 
space will not be committed exclusively or 
permanently to any one kind of instruction. 

“The courses of study have been planned 
with the idea in mind that the compulsory at- 
tendance of a working child at school without 
definite benefit to him would be an injustice. 
Our program of part-time education aims to 
produce results in terms of individual better- 
ment. 

“Tt is estimated that there are between 
12,000 and 15,000 employed minors under the 
age of 18 years in Buffalo. They left school, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, to work for 
wages before they ceased to be children. A 
certain part of their childhood has been lost 
to them. From our experience to date and 
from reports from other cities and states it has 
been made evident that there are just as many 


superior children from an intellectual stand- 
point in proportion to numbers in the part-time 
group as there are in the regular full-time 
school group. There are just as many typical 
children in the full-time school group in pro- 
portion to numbers as there are in the part-time 
group. The part-time school presents simply 
a cross-section of that portion of the 14 to 18- 
year old group of children who by force of 
circumstances are at work rather than in school. 
Some of the boys will have the responsibilities 
of fatherhood and home-building before they 
cast their first vote. Many of the girls will be 
homemakers and mothers before they are 21. 
These young working children will soon be 
charged with the political duties which devolve 
on citizens. Their opinions will be voiced in 
elections. Their influence will always be felt 
in the community. Their children will take 
their places by the side of the children of those 
who continue through the high school. They 
are a definite part of our citizenship and it is 
only simple justice that they should be as well 
prepared as is possible for the duties of parent- 
hood and citizenship. This is the responsi- 
bility of the part-time school.” 


Plan Testimonial Dinner 
to Doctor Wheelock 


Plans are under way for the giving of a 
testimonial dinner to Dr Charles F. Wheelock, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion, who will retire from active educational 
work during the present school year. The din- 
ner will be held in Albany, probably during the 
Easter vacation period. 

As so many schoolmen will wish to partici- 
pate in this recognition of the achievements of 
one of New York’s most beloved educators, in- 
vitations will be extended to a large number of 
people throughout the State. Arrangements 
for the dinner will be in charge of the State 
Department and representatives of the various 
state educational associations. 


—1 1 — 


Pupils of the Schenectady High School fur- 
nished a program of music and recitations that 
was broadcasted from the General Electric 
Company’s station on December 12th. 
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A School Program on 
Child Labor Day 


Child Labor Day, unlike the majority of 
“special days” that crowd our calendar, does 
not remember the past. It belongs to the 
present and to the future. 

On this occasion, which for the schools 
comes on January 29th, thoughtful men and 
women and thousands of school children will 
stop for a few minutes to face the tragic facts 
of child labor and to plan for its abolition. 

This year it is especially important to observe 
Child Labor Day, for there is a constitutional 
amendment to be considered. Last summer, 
after the second federal child labor act had 
been declared unconstitutional, an amendment 
giving Congress power to pass a direct child 
labor act was introduced into Congress. It 
has the hearty sanction of many important 
national organizations of America and of many 
able men and women, but the National Child 
Labor Committee is leading the campaign for 
this amendment. 

The committee realizes the power of the 
schools and has made plans for a school pro- 
gram. It consists of essays, a play, a recita- 
tion, and a talk on child labor. The committee 
will furnish the material necessary for these 
activities as well as advertising posters. 

The teacher planning a Child Labor Day 
program should send for informative material 
soon and distribute it to the children in the 
upper grades or in the high school a week or 
two before Child Labor Day, and ask them to 
write essays based on this material. These 
essays might be judged by a committee and, as 
a reward, the best one published ir the local 
paper. 

The National Child Labor Committee has a 
pageant and several child labor plays and will 
send one to each school. It will also suggest 
poems suitable for recitations and will make 
further suggestions to the interested teacher. 
For this help and information write the Child 
Labor Day Secretary, The National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 E. 22d st., New York 
City. 

a 

The pupils of the Interlaken High School 
have begun the publication of a school paper 
called “The Hit.” It is produced entirely on 
the mimeograph. 


East Rochester School 
Observes 100th Anniversary 


On December 4th the East Rochester school 
district, number 13, celebrated its 100th anniver- 

ary, in connection with the observance of 
American education week. Both adults and 
children joined in the celebration. A pageant, 
depicting the first school meeting, and sketches 
of events in the old and the new school days 
were features. 

Among the interesting numbers on the pro- 
gram were tableaux by children of foreign-born 
residents, who appeared in the native costumes 
of their fathers. 

The school district, which today has forty 
teachers and more than 1200 pupils, was 
founded at a meeting at the home of Caleb 
Fowler, in the town of Perinton, on December 
4, 1822. The identity of the district has been 
maintained and the record of every school 
meeting is complete. 

The first public money received was $17.51, 
which was turned over to the teacher for his 


yearly salary. The teacher boarded around, 
spending a week in each family, for each child 
from that family in school. The sum of $20 


was raised by tax to fit up the room for the 
school. Wood was furnished by each family, 
according to the number of children in school 
and the acceptance and measurement of the 
wood was left to the teacher. If it were not 
delivered by the first of January following, an 
assessment was made against the family at the 
rate of 65 cents a cord. 

For the first three-quarters of a century, the 
school was typical of the “little red school- 
house.” In the last quarter of a century the 
school has had a phenomenal growth. 

Howard R. Worden, president of the board 
of education, and village president, has served 
on the board since the district had only four 
teachers. Louis E. Bird is superintendent of 
schools. 


—o—— 


A novel idea to give parents of school chil- 
dren an opportunity to see exactly the work 
that is done in school was adopted by Super- 
intendent Warren of Gloversville. On Decem- 
ber 5th regular sessions of the high and gram- 
mar schools were held in the evening. There 
were no entertainment programs, but only the 
regular school work. 
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High School Football Results 


High school football seems to have been more 
popular this year than ever. With the new 
rules the danger of injury has been greatly 
reduced. The advantages which several years 
ago were so much in favor of a heavy team 
having been reduced to a minimum, many 
smaller high schools are taking up this vigor- 
ous sport with satisfactory results. 

The State is too large and the season too 
short to permit a state championship being con- 
ducted as has been done in basketball and will 
be in track. Teams in the various sections have 
maintained league schedules and _ sectional 
championships are decided. 

Elmira Free Academy appears to have had 
the best team in the southern section. Oneida 
High School and Syracuse Vocational High are 
tied for the championship of central New York. 
On Thanksgiving Day, Oneida High School 
played the Elmira Free Academy at Elmira. 
This game resulted in a 3-3 tie after a wonder- 
ful exhibition of football and an even more 
remarkable display of good sportsmanship and 
school spirit. 

Newburgh Free Academy won the champion- 
ship of the Hudson Valley section, and Albany 
the championship of northeastern New York. 
These teams played for the eastern state title 
November 25th, Albany winning 23-14. 

Massena, beating Malone High School 47-6 
in the final game, won the northern New York 
honors. Middletown, which defeated all the 
Hudson valley league teams, battled with Port 
Jervis November 30th on the latter’s gridiron 
for the championship of Orange county and 
won 18 to 7, scéring twice in the last quarter. 
Lawrence High defeated Glen Cove in the final 
game for the championship of Nassau county. 
South Park High won the Buffalo city cham- 
pionship. 

The importance of good officiating has been 
realized as never before by school authorities, 
as well as the responsibility of the school for 
the conduct of the pupils and spectators. There 
is a noticeable improvement in the standards of 
sportsmanship throughout the State. Players 
are learning “to accept adverse decisions 
graciously,” “to congratulate opponents” and 
refrain from making “alibis” when they lose, 
and to be modest and “ refrain from boosting ” 
when they win. 

In a recent game at Newburgh, between 
Kingston High and Newburgh Academy, the 


spirit was so friendly between these heretofore 
bitter rivals, that three or four members of the 
Kingston team were seen to shake hands with 
the halfback of the Newburgh team after he 
had made a spectacular run and scored a touch- 
down. Such appreciation of the good work 
of an opponent is a mark of true sportsmanship 
in athletics or in life. 

Helping up opponents is a common practice. 
There is applause from the student crowds for 
the good plays made by visitors, and condemna- 
tion for unfair or unsportsmanlike conduct by 
home or visiting player. The rules of the 
sportsmanship code are being taught and prac- 
tised in a way that is apparently having ex- 
cellent results in the training of character. 


a 


Mental Clinics and Examinations 


Superintendents or principals desiring a men- 
tal clinic for the examination of a group of 
backward pupils for the purpose of establishing 
special classes or for the study of a local 
situation, should address the Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene and Diagnosis, State Education Build- 
ing, Albany. Information will also be fur- 
nished through the same bureau regarding the 
service of other state agencies performing 
mental examinations and tests, and as to the 
facilities offered by the statewide system of 
clinics of the State Commission for Mental 
Defectives and the State Hospital Commission. 

Individual examinations of school children 
who are retarded, backward or mentally 
deficient, or who may be subjects for special 
class instruction, exclusion, or for institu- 
tional care will be made by appointment with 
Dr W. B. Cornell at the Education Building, 
Albany. If for any reason it is impossible to 
bring the child to Albany, the Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene will endeavor to make arrangements 


for examination elsewhere. 
—_ 1 )—_— 


A conference of over 350 teachers of Liv- 
ingston county was held at the Geneseo State 
Normal School on November 3d. At this time 
the teachers formed a permanent organization, 
with Principal Harold J. Coon of Mount 
Morris, president, and Katherine McCloud of 
Dansville, secretary-treasurer. 
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Dr Charles W. Flint, New Chancellor of 


Syracuse University 


Chancellor Charles W. Flint 
Inaugurated at Syracuse 


On November 17th, in the presence of over 
6000 students, alumni and distinguished guests, 
Charles Wesley Flint was inaugurated fifth 
chancellor of Syracuse University. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Bishop William Burt 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves, Vice Chancellor 
Emeritus Frank Smalley, and H. W. Smith, 


president of the board of trustees. Chancellor’ 


Flint’s inaugural address set forth his views 
on restricted matriculation, courses of study and 
the necessity for spiritual development. 
Chancellor Flint declared himself for high 
standards of admittance but asserted the great 
demand for college-trained minds makes higher 
education a necessity. “All who are educable, 
who can be better advantaged thereby, or who 
can better fit into the social order thereby 
should have a full opportunity to demonstrate 
that fact,” he declared. Changes in cur- 
riculums —a raising of high school education 
and a closer relationship with the university 
and a more liberal mixture of the cultural and 


social courses — were predicated. Stronger 
personalities and more individuality may be de- 
veloped, he said, by requiring the student to 
acquire knowledge rather than have it “ poured 
in” by instructors. He cited recent experi- 
ments along that line. Religion was stressed in 
the address as of supreme importance. It can 
play its part, the chancellor said, without arous- 
ing sectarianism. 


—O————— 


Athletics for Girls 


The following resolutions were passed by the 
physical education and hygiene section of the 
State Teachers Association at its meeting in 
Syracuse on November 29th: 

“Wh reas, We are deeply conscious of the 
dangers in the exploitation of athletics and com- 
petitive sports for girls and women, and are 
aware that this condition has arisen in part 
from the fact that we have not been properly 
alert to direct the great popular interest which 
has legitimately arisen; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this organization favors 
competitive games and athletics for girls and 
women provided (a) that the health and char 
acters of the girls be kept in mind as a primary 
consideration: (b) that only those events and 
rules be used and that those regulations be en- 
forced which have the approval of those who 
have had most practical experience and who 
have given the most thought to this subject: 
(c) that so far as possible women directors 
and coaches be in charge of girls’ activities. 
And be it further 

“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to con- 
certed effort for the education of the public and 
the press as to a proper attitude and proper 
safeguards in this matter; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That this body appoint a com- 
mittee to consider this entire subject and to 
report its findings to the members of this 
organization.” 

The committee appointed in accordance with 
these resolutions consists of Ruth Houston, 
director of physical education, Buffalo Normal 
School, chairman; Helen Pettingill, department 
of health education, Rochester; Mrs Emily 
O’Keefe Daly, director of physical education, 
New York City; Mary Devlin, department of 
physical education, Saratoga Springs; Eunice 
Badger, department of physical education, 


Potsdam. 
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DECEMBER 1-15, 1922 


Kindergarten Education 


In a circular recently issued by the National 
Kindergarten Association attention is called to 
the importance of kindergarten education. The 
circular states: 

“The idea of kindergarten education for 
little children is not a new one, but it is an 
idea whose hour has come. Organizations all 
over the ccuntry are recognizing that little 
children are entitled to the advantages of 
kindergarten training, and attempts are being 
made in a number of states to secure legisla- 
tion authorizing the establishment of kinder- 
gartens upon the petition of parents.” 

In New York the statute makes provision 
for the organization of kindergartens by local 
school authorities. There is, however, nothing 
compulsory in the law. The National Kinder- 
garten Association holds that there should be 
statutory provision for the establishment of 
kindergartens by boards of education upon peti- 
tion of parents or guardians of not less than 
25 children between the ages of 4 and 6 in 
any school unit. Undoubtedly the time will 
come when the kindergarten will be a definite 
part of the school organization in every city 
and village. Kindergartens are of course im- 
possible in the rural communities except where 
zraded consolidated schools have been organized. 

The statistics presented by the National 
Kindergarten Association are of interest in that 
they show that the one state having the largest 
percentage of children of kindergarten age in 
kindergartens is California. California has 
had a kindergarten law providing for the estab- 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


lishment of kindergartens upon the petition of 
parents since 1913. In that state the percentage 
of children of kindergarten age in kinder- 
gartens is 31.70. In New York State, although 
ve have no compulsory kindergarten statute 
provision, 29.70 per cent of the children of 
kindergarten age are in kindergarten, according 
to the statistics presented by the National 
Kindergarten Association. The statistics pre- 
sented would seem to indicate that notwith- 
standing that the establishment of kinder- 
gartens is optional with local school authori- 
ties, there is only one state in the Union having 
a larger percentage of children of kindergarten 
age in attendance at kindergartens. 

The kindergarten has become a very definite 
part of the school organization as it develops 
children at a most impressionable age, trains in 
fundamental, social and civic relationships and 
brings the school into close contact with the 
home — probably more so than any other part 
of the school period. The time is not far 
distant when a school without a kindergarten 
will be regarded as an incomplete school unit. 

Georce M. WILEY 


————— 


Regents Establish 
Publications Division 


By action of the Board of Regents at their 
meeting held in Syracuse on November 17th, a 
new division has been established in the State 
Department of Education, to be designated 
as the Publications Division. Commissioner 
Graves has appointed Lloyd L. Cheney as 
director of the Division. Mr Cheney has been 
editor of the State Department for the past 12 
years. He is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

The Publications Division will have super- 
vision of all department editing, publicity, the 
department printing plant, and the handling and 
mailing of all publications. Since July 1921 
the Education Department has done its print- 
ing in its own plant, located in the State Edu- 
cation Building. A modern printing plant has 
been installed and is continually running to 
capacity. 

ee 

A new building for the Hebrew Institute of 
3orough Park, erected at a cost of nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars, was dedicated on 
December 3d. 
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Recent Stimulating and Informational Books 


The following recent books were selected for 
the library section of the State Teachers As- 
sociation by Mary Eastwood, instructor in the 
selection of books at the State Library School, 
with the collaboration of the senior class of the 
school. The group of titles has been chosen as 
representing reading for stimulation and in- 
formation. 

Barrie, Sir James. Courage. Scribner 60c 

The famous address delivered at St Andrew’: 

University, May 3, 1922. 

Bryce, James. International 
Macmillan $2.50 

Readable lectures by “one of the acutest minds 
of nearly one hundred years.” 

Chapman, J. J. A glance toward Shake. 
speare. Atlantic Monthly Press $1.25 

“ Of the nature of table talk, rich in epigram, and 
personal reminiscence, very easy to read and to 
quote. 

Fields, Mrs James T. Memories of a 
hostess; ed. by M. A. DeW. Howe. At- 
lantic Monthly Press $4 

Delightfully intimate chronicle of eminent friend- 
ships trom Mrs Fields’ diary. 


Haight, Elizabeth H. Italy old and new. 
Dutton $2.50 
Graceful, interesting essays in appreciation and in 
terpretation of Italian life, art and literature. 
Hendrick, B. J. Life and letters of Walter 
H. Page. 2v. Doubleday $10 
This life of our former ambassador to Great 
Britain is one of the notable books of the year. 
Lane, Franklin K. Letters. Houghton $5 
Vivid glimpses of the life of one of America’s 
most magnetic and forceful statesmen. 
Lewisohn, Ludwig. The drama and the 
stage. Harcourt $2 
Critiques on the technic and spirit of modern 
drama. 


relations 


Up stream. Boni & Liveright $3 
Absorbing, disquieting record of the effect of 
America on a German Jew of sensitive, poetic 
temperament. 
Lippman, Walter. 
22 
court $5 
“To read the book is an experience in illumina 
tion.” John Dewey 
Miliukov, P. N. 
row. Macmillan $2.25 
Authoritative discussion of recent political condi 
tions in Russia, with prediction of Bolshevism’s early 
overthrow. 
Parks, Leighton. 
Scribner $2.50 
Constructive discussion on church unity, with a 
defense of the special mission of the Episcopal 
church, 
Pound, Arthur. The iron man in industry. 
Atlantic Monthly Press $1.75 
“Of extraordinary interest and suggestiveness,” 
challenging and brilliant. 





Public opinion. Har- 


Russia today and tomor- 


Crisis of the churches. 


Powell, E. A. Asia at the crossroads. 
Century $3 

Author has traveled in each of the countries whos« 

problem he discusses with much int 


Ross, E. A. rhe social 


$1.75 


i erest, 
trend. Century 
Short, pointed chapters on the underlying currents 
of American social life. 
Russell, Bertrand. 
Century $2 
An able interpretation of China’s economic, politi 
cal and cultural problems. 
Russell, C. E. Outlook for the Philippines. 
Century $3 
“He has left nothing 
Philippines’ past ¢ r 1 
American to know.” 
Sullivan, Mark. The great adventure at 
Washington. Doubleday $2.50 
“Full of sharply drawn pictures It is an easy, 
entertaining and, within its limits, an accurate story 
of the conference,” 


Thomas, Augustus. The print of my re- 
membrance. Scribner $4 
The story of a life rich and eventful, closely as 


sociated with prominent persons. Recommended to 
playgeers and lovers of biography. 


Thomson, J. A. ed. 
4v. Putnam $4.50 each 
‘Should be read by every human being whose 


mind and eyes are now and then lifted to the stars 
and the birds.” Wiliam Beeb 


Van Doren, Carl. Contemporary American 
novelists: 1900-1920. Macmillan $1.50 


Discriminating and eminently readabl 
present-day American fiction writers, 


The problem of China 


cerning the 
is needful for an 





Outline of science. 


s 
J 


Educating Public Opinion 


“In the last analysis our government 


sa 
government by public opinion The average 
of minds as expressed by ballot is the ultimate 
seat of authority. It, therefore, becomes our 
chief task to educate this public opinion to the 
point where it deeply resents group loyalties 
when they are placed above loyalty to com- 
munity and nation. Every agency that can 
educate public opinion should be encouraged, 
whether it be public press, public school, public 
Nor should 


we fail to guard this public opinion against 


forum or other effective agency. 


insidious propaganda. The education should 
rest in the lessons of history, on our experi- 
ence in government and in human welfare.” — 
Dr A. R. Brubacher, President, State College 
for Teachers 


—_9-—_——_- 


Four groups of Camp Fire Girls have been 
organized in the Liberty High School. 
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School Legislation 


(Continued from page 66) 

“This is not surprising when one considers 
the financial limitations of the rural districts, 
especially in this day when the farmers are the 
only group whose material condition has not 
yet recovered from war depression. The won- 
der is that they have been able to accomplish 
as much as they have under such a handicap. 
But it is high time that the country boy was 
given a ‘square deal’ in education. He is 
the backbone of the nation, and he should have 
open to him opportunities at least as wide as 
those of the city boy. Much could, of course, 
be accomplished, if a larger unit of organization, 
based upon the centralization of community in- 
terests at a given place, could be secured by 
legislation. A greatly increased population 
could thus be brought together and the eco- 
nomic conditions of city schools could be ap- 
proached. The district unit almost inevitably 
means in general small, unenthusiastic, and 
expensive schools, no differentiation of the 
work, wretched buildings, inadequate equipment, 
and frequently no high school. An even more 
serious aspect of the matter appears in the 
fact that each district is also a unit in levying 
school taxes, and that public utilities, such as 
rail and trolley roads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, water and gas mains, and pipe lines are 
all taxed according to their location. That is, 
each district has the benefit of an assessed 
valuation in keeping with the amount of cor- 
porate property within its boundaries. This 
leads to gross inequities and an unfair distribu- 
tion of the burden of school support even in the 
rural districts themselves. It has been shown 
that often a district is obliged to tax itself five, 
ten, or twenty times as high for the same school 
privileges as the district next door to it, and 
when the State is taken as a whole this dispro- 
portion between rural districts rises to sixty or 
seventy to one. 

“On both counts it is clear that the district 
unit is archaic and out of date. It belongs to 
the simple crude conditions of our colonial 
period, when population was sparse and each 
district naturally existed as an organization 
separate from all the others. Meanwhile cities 
have arisen everywhere and demonstrated what 
can be accomplished when large groups of 
people are brought together and the school tax 
equalized over a large section. Practically all 
prominent states, except New York, have long 
since abandoned the district plan both in ad- 


ministration and taxation, and, until our State 
adopts a larger unit, there is little prospect of 
solving the most serious of all our educational 
problems. The county unit is generally held 
to be the ideal and the most successful organiza- 
tion under most circumstances. But a county 
is an artificial division and may well be con- 
sidered too large for so intimate an institution 
as the school. Moreover, in New York it 
is likely to prove too abrupt a break from the 
past. Five years ago the State Department 
succeeded in having a law for a township unit 
passed by the Legislature, only to have it re- 
pealed the following year. If it could have 
remained on the statute books a couple of years 
longer, and met with a needed amendment or 
two, it would probably have been found a 
satisfactory basis for the solution of the rural 
problem. Most of those seeking a repeal of 
the law did so on the ground of the increased 
school taxes that they supposed it had pro- 
duced, failing to recognize the part played by 
the general rise in the cost of living and other 
factors, and many of the brighter minds have 
now awakened to their error and regret their 
heat and precipitousness. 

“The Committee of Twenty-one, composed 
largely of representatives of the rural people 
themselves, and understanding the point of view 
of the farmer, has urged that the present dis- 
tricts and their trustees be retained, but that 
they be combined in larger units to be known 
as ‘community’ districts and that the control 
of schools in the entire community be vested in 
a single board of education. The community 
would be made up of districts related by lines 
of transportation, trade, and social relations, 
grouped about some small village or railroad 
center, and the boundaries of a community 
would be determined by a commission appointed 
for the purpose by the county supervisors. The 
center would be a natural location for a high 
school, and 1t would contain the largest taxa- 
ble values of the region, to the benefit of 
which contributory districts are entitled in 
school support. Such a plan would depart but 
little from the present arrangement, especially 
as the consolidation into communities would be 
made voluntary. 

“ At any rate, it is to be hoped that legis- 
lation of some sort that will produce a larger 
unit of administration and taxation may be 
passed at this session. But under any circum- 
stances such legislation can not hope to succeed 


(Concluded on page 75) 
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New Members of 
State Examinations Board 

The Board of Regents has appointed Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand of Cornell University 
as a member of the State Examinations Board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. His term will end December 31, 1924. 

The Regents also appointed President Fred- 
erick C. Ferry of Hamilton College to succeed 
Elmer B. Bryan, formerly president of Colgate 
University, upon the same board. His term 
will expire December 31, 1927. 

BR Se 
School Trustees Hold 
Annual Meeting in Albany 

The annual meeting of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees was held in the State 
Education Building, Albany, December Ist and 
2d. While the meetings were not largely at- 
tended, unusual interest was shown in all the 
proceedings. 

Commissioner Graves addressed the meeting 
upon “ Education the Primary Function of the 
State.” He pointed out the greatly increased 
field of education during recent years, which 
has necessarily increased school costs. “They 
are probably eight times as large as 20 years 
ago,” he said, “but we are getting a hundred 
times as much efficiency as we had then.” He 
contended that the costs for city schools do not 
belong in the same category with the costs for 
other city purposes, the schools belonging to 
the State. He urged the financial independence 
of school boards in those few cities that have 
not already recognized this principle. The 
Commissioner also spoke in reference to the 
rural schools, urging the need for a larger tax 
unit. 

Victor A. Lersner, president of the Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New York, 
spoke upon the teaching of thrift in the schools. 
Prof. Edward M: Lewis, dean of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, speaking upon 


unless it provides for more generous state sub- 
sidies for rural schools than have ever been 
known up to this time. The larger unit will 
aid in equalization, but there still remains a 
necessity for obtaining far greater support than 
any rural community can of itself provide. A 
‘square deal’ must be given the rural boy, and 
the State as a whole should be glad to insure 


this for him.” 


uw 
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the subject “Some Problems in Education,” 
contended that the present-day tendency is to 
spend money for fine buildings and equipment 
out of proportion to that spent for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and assistance to needy rural 
schools. 

Prof. H. W. Updegraff, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dean George A. Works of 
the State College of Agriculture, addressed the 
meeting upon the report of the Committee of 
Twenty-one and its recommendations. 

The report of the legislative committee, of 
which James P. B. Duffy of Rochester is chair- 
man, urged increased state aid for teachers’ 
quotas, more liberal appropriations for normal 
schools, an equalization of the opportunities of 
rural and city pupils for a high school educa- 
tion, and the placing of the responsibility for 
all health education upon school, rather than 
health, authorities. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
president, Ward Russell, Glens Falls; vice 
presidents, Henry W. Lowell, Lockport, John 
S. Rogers, Tuxedo, George W. Faulkner, 
Oswego; secretary, Mrs D. L. Robertson, 
Syracuse; treasurer, George T. Thatcher, 
Auburn. 

ae 


Basketball Tournament 
Will be Held in March 


The executive committee of the New York 
State Public High School Association of 
Basketball Leagues held a meeting at Syracuse 
November 29th, and approved plans for con- 
ducting the second annual basketball tournament 
to be held at Syracuse University, March 22-24. 

Officers of the association this year are: 
chairman, Superintendent Frank Wassung, Nor- 
wich; vice chairman, Superintendent Walter 
Clark, Rensselaer; secretary-treasurer, Elmer 
Smith, assistant director of health education, 
Rochester. 


—_——O—— 


Flag Pledge Amended 


At the last national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, a resolution was adopted, authorizing an 
amendment in the pledge to the flag, to read as 
follows: 

“I pledge allegiance to the American flag 
[my flag] and to the Republic for which it 
stands —one Nation, indivisible, with liberty 


and justice for all.” 
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The Museum of Art and the Teacher 


We have in this State some thirty museums 
of art located in Binghamton, Buffalo, Elmira, 
Ithaca, New York, Oyster Bay, 

Rochester, Skaneateles, South- 
Syracuse. Of these 


Huntington, 
Pr uughkeepsie, 
ampton and most of 
museums it may be asserted with considerable 
confidence that they are used little or not at all 
by teachers. It is an open question whether as 
many as thirty teachers of art could be found 
who could present a workable thesis as to how 
a public art museum could be used to the fullest 
advantage by a public school. 

Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, has the following to offer 
on this subject: 
young in America —the 
50 years old —and 
The in- 


“Museums are 
Metropolitan Museum but 
collecting must precede exploiting. 
experience of art museums in educational mat- 
for the slowness of the 


ters is a fair match 


schools in grasping their opportunity. Teachers 
have never faced, except in nature itself, such 
an opportunity of free access to first-hand 
sources of guaranteed authenticity and quality 
as are to be found at hand in the art museums. 

* A museum is worth having only if it works, 
if it is useful. Its contents are distinctly that 
of a demonstration laboratory. A good labora- 
tory, to a great extent, will develop a functional 
mechanism of its own. It will devise methods 
of making its contents available to classes, to 
specialists, such as designers and manufacturers, 
for all of whom a certain freedom and ease of 
It will interpret its 


offering 


access must be promised. 
material to interested groups story 
hours for children, lectures and exhibitions for 
adults, special collections of value to the trades, 
special facilities for teachers, lending collections 
of lantern slides, photographs or the objects 
themselves. These things form a part of the 
ideal of museum usefulness, and they are but a 
few of the possibilities common even to small 
museums. 

“In many places, where art is still mentioned 
with bated breath and discussed without rela- 
tion to other mundane problems, it is still held 
true that the purposes of an art museum are 
preservation and exhibition. But what 
We can preserve without exhibiting and 
For 


two: 
for? 
at far less expense. And why exhibit? 
the delectation of the few and the stares of the 


curious multitude? If exhibition alone is an 
educational function, we must presuppose that 
our people have the cultural background 
enabling them to consider it so; or else that, as 
has been said, a museum is a collection of labels 
illustrated by objects. There is no shirking the 
fact that as a nation we have yet some distance 
to go in this direction. There must be a third 
member in the triad: education, to make the 
museum an active force. If there is to be any 
progress toward that happy state the schools 
must do their part, each teacher must be aware 
of this new-old concept in art teaching. Use 
the museum, make it help your class. But first 
understand it yourself; it will not do your 
work for you, you yourself must teach. 

“But further. It is not only the teacher and 
student of drawing, of industrial art, of crafts- 
manship, that can find such value in collections 
of art. The public itself must be reached, and 
by slow degrees brought to see that understand- 
ing and enjoyment of art are part of a cultural 
investment of value to every citizen. The con- 
ception of the museum of art as a storehouse, 
as an exotic treat for the elite, as an aristo- 
cratic waste of public money for too small a 
The museum of 


portion of the public, is dead. 


educational organization 


art is a working 
capable of unlimited public good—if used. 
Cooperation of schools is indispensable. Any 


number of lectures and exhibitions for the pub- 
lic at large must leave but a small impression 
as compared with diligent museum study in the 
schools. And this includes also classes other 
than those in art; the art museum has as great 
a message for the class in history, in English, 
in civics, in geography, as the science museum 
And 
this cooperation between schools and museums 
does not end with the grades; its work con- 


has for the class in botany or zoology. 


tinues through high school and college courses.” 


Leaflets describing the educational services 
of tie Metropolitan Museum of Art will be 
mailed to those interested upon application to 


Henry W. Kent, secretary of the museum. 


Calendar of Education Meetings 
Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28-30 
Department of Superintendence, 
Ohio, February 25-March 1, 1923 


Cleveland, 
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Governor Myron H. Clark 


Myron H. Clark was elected Governor in 
1854 by the of 
Whigs and Prohibitionists 
Previous to his term as Governor he had held 


combined action antislavery 


Democrats and 


county and local offices and had been a state 


senater from 1852 to 1854. 
called 
attention to the prospect of an increase in the 


Governor Clark, in his first message, 


deficiency of the state revenue, and to the need 
of more than ordinary economy in appropria- 
tions. He also drew the notice of the Legis- 
lature to the custom that had become uniform 
“of appropriating the capital of trust funds, 
held by the State and declared by the Constitu- 
tion to be inviolable,” to meet the deficiencies 
of the general fund. 

He gave much attention to the condition of 
juvenile offenders and in the same message 
said: “Such a classification of offences and of 
criminals, as should prevent the association of 
the young, unschooled in crime, and suffering, 
perhaps, for their first deviation from the path 
of rectitude, with hardened offenders who glory 
in their guilt, would conduce much to the 


Clark, 1855-56 
reformation of the former, or at least prevent 
our prisons from being what they now too often 
are, schools of depravity e 

Clark 
education was mainly 


the “that 


a matter of personal in- 
terest, and that the duty t de- 


Governor combated idea 


of providing 


volved exclusively upon parents”; and ex- 


pressed his satisfaction at the adoption of “a 
system, based upon the principle that the State 
is even more deeply and permanently interested 
in the education of its children than their 
parents, and that the expense of 
the 
within its limits.” 
He maintained that the 


extend 


providing it 


should be borne by aggregate of the prop- 
erty 
school system should 
“free academical instruction to every 
child residing in the 


fits,” 


State desirous of its bene- 


and suggested as a means to this end that 


all the schools in each town be placed under a 
board of education, which would establish aca- 


demical departments or high schools when 


authorized by popular vote 


A statement of wide scope and present-day 


interest is conveyed in the following assertior 
incorporated in this message: “ All restrictive 


legislation contains the germ of prohibition, is, 


in fact, prohibition partially applied.” From 
this generality the Governor passed to the 
recommendation, the ad»ption of which by the 
Legislature is a significant feature of his ad- 
ministration: “I have found myself unable to 
come to any other result than this, that the 


legislative prohibition of the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing drinks is not only demanded as a measure 
of to the health, 


our fellow 


protection the property, and 


the lives of citizens, but that it is 


also distinctly indicated by the nature and pur- 


pose of civil government, and clearly within 
the limits of its constitutional powers.” The 
law whose enactment followed, was held un- 


the of after 


about 9 months of operation 


constitutional by court appeals 


The city administration of Syracuse has cm- 


ployed A. L. Weeks of Detroit to make a 
survey of the schools. 

The school population of the city of 
Rochester is said to be increasing at the rate 


of 4000 a year. 
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Notes from the Field 


The location of a site for a new high school 
in Newburgh is to be determined by a referen- 
dum vote of the electors of the city. 


G. Fayette Dickson, principal of Westfield 
Academy, recently died after a service of 44 
years in that school. 


By a vote of 491 to 43, a proposal to erect a 
new $235,000 schoolhouse in West Endicott was 


$2: 
carried at a special election on November 22d. 


Principal C. L. Burton of the Norwich High 
School has been compelled to resign because 
of ill heaith. 


By a vote of 270 to 88, taxpayers of Hunting- 
ton on November 14th voted to erect two new 
grammar school buildings at a cost of $475,000. 


The McGraw High School, with an enrolment 
of 61 pupils, has an orchestra of 14 pieces and 
publishes a 30-page paper. 


The 450 pupils of School 10, Elmira, left the 
building in a practice fire drill in 31 seconds 
after the gong sounded. 


A conference of vocational teachers from 
thirty cities and villages of the Southern Tier 


was held in Binghamton on December 9th. 


The English department of Kingston High 
School has prepared and uses an effective out- 
line of topics in the essentials of courtesy. 


Two new grade schools and the Madison 
Junior High School in Rochester were formally 
opened between November 26th and December 


10th. 


The Schenectady board of education has 
voted to have milk served at recess to pupils 


in the open-air classes and to all other under- 


nourished children. 


Bids have been approved for the construction 
of the Charles E. Gorton High School in 
Yonkers. The total estimated at 
$1,207,810. 


cost is 


School district 9 of the town of Sandy Creek 
has acquired a 25-acre tract of land about a 
mile from the village. It is proposed to re- 
forest the land with white pine, making it 
available for park purposes. 


Twenty-six classes in adult elementary edu- 
cation, with a total registration of over 800, are 
conducted in the Schenectady public 

Classes are held both afternoons and 
nine of the 


being 
sche ols. 
conducted in 


evenings, and are 


public school buildings. 


Seneca School, district 4 of the town of 
Irondequoit, was opened on November 20th. 
The building, erected at a cost of $85,000, is 
beautiful and completely 
It is the 


one of the most 
equipped rural schools in the State. 
fifth building erected in Irondequoit. 


Commissioner Graves and several other mem- 
bers of the Education Department spoke at the 
annual Glens Falls city teachers institute held 
in November. Over 700 teachers from Warren, 
Washington and Saratoga counties were in at- 
tendance at the two-days session. 


Kenneth W. Rice, supervisor of music in the 
Amsterdam November 26th. 
Mr Rice was also organist and choirmaster of 
St Ann’s Church, Amsterdam, and a colleague 
of the Eastern New York Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 


schools, died on 


County 
3uffalo 
8th. 
general and 
Speakers at the 


The annual meeting of the Erie 
Teachers Association was held at the 
State Normal School December 7th and 
The program included 
many sectional meetings. 
general sessions were Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves, Dr James I. Wyer, Director of the 
State Library, Senator F. M. Davenport, and 
Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo. 


sessions 
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At a meeting of the combined districts of 
East Palmyra on November 24th, $65,000 was 
voted for the purpose of building and equip- 
ping a new grammar school for surrounding 
districts. The resolutions were all voted with 
but two dissenting votes. The assessed valua- 
tion of the district is about $900,000 and the 
tax rate will be moderately low. The 
school will be built as soon as bids can be let 
and it is hoped that the building will be com- 
pleted by September 1923. 


new 
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The Richmondville Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion is serving hot lunches every school day at 
Hot cocoa is served twice a week 


noon. soup 


once a week, rice once a week, and beans once a 


week. Many of the pupils come from long 
distances. Out of a registration of 150, 72 
bring their lunches. These hot dishes are 


served free with the lunches they bring from 
home. The hot lunches began November 14th 
and are in charge of two high school girls who 
are paid by the association. 
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